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By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





HATEVER the awards of a factitious 

“Hall of Immortals,” in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble fiome in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement. 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon 
old style type, bound roycroftie in limp 
chamois ; title page by Samuel Warner. Reg- 
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A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, 875.00 
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Trenton, Mo., is the central institution of the Ruskin Hall 
Movement in America. 

It is affiliated with Ruskin Hall, Oxford, England. 

It believes with Ruskin that education is “‘ the leading of 
human souls to what is best and getting what is best out of 


a ~~ that the best way to do this is to mix work with 
dy. 

It has for this pe a 1500-acre farm, factories capital- 
ized at about $15,000, a dairy, sewing and em | depart- 
ments, and a carpenter’s shop, and in conjunction with 
the Western Co-operative Association which begins with a 
capital of $20,000, expects to have in operation soon all the 
leading lines of business and industry, including publish- 
ing, printing and a complete line of industrial arts. 

It pays wages to students who want to work and ar- 
ranges Bore recitations with reference to the industries. 

It makes it possible for a young man or woman to stay in 
college four years with a cash outlay of $125, 

It offers first-class advantages for courses in music, art and 
business. 

It has twenty teachers and superintendents of industries, 
and last year (first year on this plan), enrolied 407 students. 
For more about it write to the President, Geo. McA. Miller. 


Can You Crack 'Em? 100 catch problems 
with answers. Real brain ticklers. Mailed 
for 10 cents. Home Supply Co., D 80, 182 
Nassau Street, New York. Also KNOTS, 
eompanion to above, 10 cents. 








Will help you help yourself. We can furnish 
any number—any kind. Send stamp for booklet. 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co., 
100 Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
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at the BOOH-NOOK 

of JULIA EVERSON 
531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cuicago, Ix. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


Are you interested in plain, simple, 
old-fashioned | 


hand-made Furniture? 


THAT IS THE KIND WE MAKE! 
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We ’d like to mail you our catalog 
showing some pictures of Things. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 










































By ELBERT HUBBARD 


The adventurous & romantic career of John 
Brown of Osawatomie, the unfortunate and 
the heroic. A big story told in a big way. 








New York Mail and Express: We have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Hubbard’s book. It is as well done as 

‘The Crisis,” and as successful in its presentation of a 
great & significant figure in the story of human freedom. 


Buffalo Express: The whole book, fact and fiction com- 
bined, is a powerful exposition of public thought and 
of events during the most important period in our Na- 
tion’s history. The tale is ,artistically, effectively told. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat : Several authors have tried 
their hands, or, rather, their pens, on old John Brown 
of Osawatomie, but no one has given a better charac- 
terization of this unique personage than in “Time & 
Chance.” 


The Criterion (New York): Those who have known 
Elbert Hubbard only through the mingled slang and 
sarcasm of his Philistine, will be surprised on read- 
ing this book to find that he can write a good story. 
But it is valuable as a biography also, and Hubbard, 
like most biographers, is in love with his hero. 


Chicago Tribune: The story is fascinatingly told and 
with the conception of the artist. 





———s 


This book is printed by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, but bound Roycroftie by the Roy- 
crofters, East Aurora. Price,’ $2.50. 
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Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G.P.A., 
Grand Centrai Station, New York. 



































We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five voiumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors | Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 






































ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 








to Homes of Eminent Painters 

has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, so the 
series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 


They will be published as follows: 


RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 
BOTTICELLI 9 PAUL VERONESE 


THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 
GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 


Qutwrnn 


as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 











Gill o° the Mill 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, “I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “‘ Will o’ the Mill,” “Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things that leap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
initials and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 
















If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 


'o other has ever received so many volun 
pT ety ee eminent people as the world aoe! 
Mariani Wine. 
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Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


ee Diseases 











Che Union 
Casualty 


AND. 


Surety Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


Is the most progressive Accident and Health In- 
surance Company in America today. Its Policies 
are the Broadest, Clearest and Most Liberal ever 
issued. It has paid for Claims under its policies 
over »900,000.00. It has $250,000.00 deposited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri for the protection of its policy holders. 


- $524,993.66 
Serplas to Policy Holders - $340,977.22 
Caitl - - - $250, 000.00 


Home Office 
WAINWRIGHT BUILDING, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Let us send you some Interesting Literature 















“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


_If Pope had lived fifty years 
later than he did, he would have 
changed this generalization. His 
first cake of 


Soap would have convinced him 
of his error. 


Pears’ Soap is not an expen- 
Sive soap, and it is all soap, pure 
soap, nothing but soap. For toi- 
let, bath and shaving, it is the 
best in the world, and has been 
so for more than a century. 


All sorts of stores sell it; all sorts of people use it 




















THE STORY OF 
A PASSION &&& 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE STORY OF A PASSION 
is just a tale of two old men who 
loved the same Violin—that's all 


[teri is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bach- 
eller has written some very bad Stuff, for 
even the most gifted of men strike thir- 
teen only at times—the flash of genius is essen- 
tially transient. But this story bears upon its 
facets the gleam of true art. Not a sentence in 
it can be changed or transposed. It is as near 
perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first 
published in “The Philistine,” dozens of men 
and women prominent in Literature and Art 
have requested us to put it into enduring form, 
and in a dress worthy of its subtle and exquis+ 
ite quality. This we have done, and the book is 
now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as 
above truthfully stated, and herein recorded. 


The regular edition on Roycroft hand-made 
paper, hand illumined, bound roycroftie, a‘ 2.00 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, three-quar- 
ters Levant. Per copy, : 10.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 
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On receipt of 

Ten Doliars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, and a 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the 1902 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time fourteen volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, [IX and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE 

EAST AURORA NEW YORK 





——— 
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cottage to the widow who has 
- lost her son; it is nothing to 
give food and medicine to the work- 
man who has broken his arm, or the 
decrepit woman wasting in sickness. 
But it is something to use your time 
and strength to war with the way- 
wardness & thoughtlessness of man- 
kind; to keep the erring workman 
in your service till you have made 
him an unerring one, and to direct 
your fellow-merchant to the oppor- 
tunity which his judgment would 
have lost.—John Ruskin. 


| is nothing to give pension and 
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Weariness. 
It wearies me to take a walk 
For when I move around, 
I always have to lift my foot 
And put it on the ground. 


wv 

EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILIsTINES by the 
Pastor of His Frock qe ge. 
N the death of Talmage the met- 
ropolitan newspapers, forthe most 
part, disposed of the man with a 
squib. Those that gave him half a 






to cheapen, disparage and belittle. 
In 1889 the New York “Sun,”’ that befogs for all, 
gave Talmage the most tremendous avalanche 
of abuse that was ever heaped upon any living 
man in America. The article covered just one 
complete page of the paper, and must have 
been months in preparation. It was a lawyer’s 
z 
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. THE PHI- brief, worked out with infinite care, with intent 
LISTINE to indict the man before the bar of public opin- 








ion so he could never again show his face. The 
writer followed the great preacher from boy- 
hood, step by step, from that shabby little toll- 
gate house kept by his father and mother in 
New Jersey, where hardship, toil and depriva- 
tion crouched. Sleuth-like it sniffed out his 
secret faults, enlarged his lapses, gave base 
motives and selfish intents, filled every hiatus 
with suspicion, and showed how chicanery, 
trickery and deceit had been the things upon 
which the most famous preacher in America 
had built. The final chapter of the indictment 
left Talmage accused, by inference, of burning 
his own church in order to conceal crimes that 
the virtuous “Sun” was too considerate to 
expose #7 

But the roast tipped to t’ other side, and Dana 
was damned, not Talmage. A clever writer, 
with a lawyer-like ability to seize all the facts, 
or pretended facts, on one side, and make the 
most of them, can riddle the reputation of any 
saint in the calendar. But unless you already 
hate a man, abuse will not avail. People said, 
“ Talmage may have his failings, but he has at 
least a few good qualities, and he should cer- 
tainly be given credit for these.’”’ Dana forgot 
2 




















that men are great for what they are, and not for THE PHI- 


what they are not. Having shown the worst Tal- LISTINE 


mage was, he was in duty bound to reveal the 
best. There is where Dana’s diatribe came tardy 
off & made the judicious grieve. A more skillful 
logician would have made a pretense of being 
unprejudiced and have masked his malice with 
a show of reason—not so Dana. 

The result was a great wave of sympathy for 
Talmage. Instead of being squelched he was 
elevated to the position of martyr. Never was 
he so popular. And then began the syndicating 
of his sermons in thousands of newspapers, so 
that he was followed weekly by not less than 
six million readers. When he lectured the 
buildings were so taxed that often the meetings 
were adjourned and the speaking was out-of- 
doors. Thus at Kansas City, one Sunday morn- 
ing, I heard Talmage preach from the grand- 
stand of the race track to ten thousand people. 
@ Talmage taught “the blood of Jesus”; he 
believed in the miratles; he upheld Moses as 
a historian and teacher of science. This sort of 
dogma is not ours; but mixed up with his the- 
ology Talmage revealed a deal of tender sym- 
pathy, and brought the Man of Galilee very 
close to vast numbers of tired, over-worked and 
heavy-laden people. He plead for tenderness, 
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THE PHI- gentleness, patience, love and kindness to 
LISTINE those who are nearest you. His was a doctrine 





of cheerfulness, cleanliness, order and decency. 
He never spoke in public without bringing in 
the mother who once held you in her arms and 
rocked you to sleep, kissing away your childish 
troubles. For the old, the infirm, the sick, he 
was an Eye, an Ear, a Trumpet and a Voice 
from the hilltops. 

And who dare say that Talmage was all wrong 
—was he not right in these things ? We should 
be gentle with the weak, considerate with the 
erring, patient towards the young, and the 
white-haired mother who once carried us in her 
arms should now receive our kindest love and 
care—here is where no one can disagree with 
Talmage. Grant that these things are trite, ad- 
mit they are commonplace, yet they should be 
said and said yet again. Did Talmage “harp on 
one string ?’”’ I am glad, for he ministered to 
millions who needed him—ministered to those 
who were not ready for any music but this one- 
stringed harp w w 

On the death of Talmage I bought a copy of 
the “Sun.” I said, ‘‘ Here is an opportunity for 
his old-time antagonist to say a judicious word 
—a kind word—the hatchet of the dead Dana 
will be buried in the grave of Talmage, and 
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over the mounded turf the ‘Sun’ will cause THE PHI- 
thyme and mignonette to blossom, just to show LISTINE 
that the malice of this little life is meaningless, 
and beyond the tomb the strife of earnest and 
o’er-wrought men has no place.” s So I 
bought the “Sun’’—the “Sun” that tans for all. 
And instead of the spray of mignonette, I found 
a bunch of cockle-burs and nettles, tied round 
with a creeper of poison ivy. 
The article was evidently written by a Sopho- 
more while the line o’ type man waited at the 
bottom of the stairs. 
In the bare stickful of comment there were the 
words ‘fakir,’”’ “hypocrisy,” “deceit.” And 
then followed that very threadbare story about 
Talmage preparing a series of sermons, head- 
ing each with the place where delivered, and 
distributing these sermons to the newspapers. 
The damning count followed that the sermon 
supposed to be delivered at Birmingham was 
not given at all, because Talmage changed his 
route and did n’t go to Birmingham. It also 
said that the man baptized in the Jordan was a 
tramp whom Talmage seized by the neck, pulled 
into the creek and ducked—and then gave hima 
quarter and a kick at parting. 
Hurrah for the “Sun”! 
In the days of Dana every man on the “Sun 
5 
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THE PHI- wrote just like Dana, hated just like Dana, and 


LISTINE liked the things that Dana liked. But Dana is 





dead, and now this man he hated has followed 
him across the Great Divide. Only one man is 
now on the editorial staff of the “‘Sun” who 
worked there when Dana was alive, and yet you 
will still see the labored effort to “‘ write like 
Dana,” and keep alive a tradition upon which 
the mossy marbles rest. 

Talmage will live in history. The story of 
Christianity in America can never be written 
and Talmage left out. His place will never be 
filled, and it is not necessary it should be. But 
the memory of the man will never be smothered 
with silence, nor damned by disparagement. 
He was what he was. 

The secular press denounced him because he 
did the things it everywhere does: it wrote his 
epitaph with a sneer dipped in aqua fortis. The 
religious papers give him scant praise, and 
“ Zion’s Herald,” of Boston, openly affirms that 
Talmage once drank “bottled stout” after giv- 
ing a lecture on temperance at Glasgow. The 
“Sun” that rots over all, also prints the story; 
but the “Herald” gives the name of the host 
who supplied the stout and information—with 
no word of comment concerning this host who 
entertained his friend and afterward “‘exposed”’ 
6 
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him w As for myself, I’d rather get rip-roaring, 
fighting, beastly drunk, than reveal for ridicule 
the lapse of a friend with whom I had broken 
bread. 
Talmage was not a drunkard, he was not a 
wine-bibber—no one ever accused him of ex- 
cess. The worst they could say was that he was 
“inconsistent.” To recount that on this occa- 
sion he tasted wine, and on that drank “ bottled 
stout” is small, mean, quibbling and absurd. 
To tell of these things is worse than to do them. 
Talmage preached total abstinence, and he 
should have been a total abstainer, but if he, at 
rare intervals, broke over the rule in the house 
of a supposed friend, it ill becomes us little 
men to gloat in glee over his faults. 
Would you like to go to Heaven with a man 
like that with whom Talmage drank bottled 
stout? He would lure you on with ambrosia 
XXX, and then run and tell St. Peter you were 
a Tank from Grand Rapids. 
sw But surely the Sophomore of the ‘‘Sun”’ 
is worse than the “ Zion’s Herald’’ Scribe. 
The Scribe may go to Heaven, but the 
Sophomore will yammer forever between the 
worlds, fit neither for Heaven nor Hell. He isa 
sinner who nails a man because he is another. 
The Devil, at least, is a gentleman, and he 
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would be ashamed to associate with the spawn 
of earth who would drink with his friend and 
then gibber and squeak over it among the unco 
gude. There are a few things beside holy water 
the Devil abhors: a fight between enemies de- 
lights his soul, but disloyalty in friendship he 
will not stand for. He demands that his own 
shall stand by him, and each by each other, or 
hike for stellar space. 

It seems that it remained for the “infidel” and 
the outsider to pen the passing word that will 
probably be accepted as posterity’s verdict con- 
cerning T. DeWitt Talmage. Hate and dispar- 
agement will die, lavish praise will be forgot, 
but the encyclopedia of the year 2000, I proph- 
esy, will quote William Marion Reedy, who 
says: 

A great force, a tremendous vitality, has gone 
out of the world. A voice that spoke to millions 
is silent; a fount of thought that flooded the 
country for many decades is dried and barren. 
Whatever the verdict upon DeWitt Talmage’s 
theology, his rhetoric, or his logic, there can be 
no question of his power. He dominated the 
place he filled, the public that sat under him. 
His mind dominated millions of other minds. 
A tower of vitality, he showered that vitality 
copiously. The cool, close logician may con- 
vince the chosen circle; it is the man of im- 
passioned appeal that sways the multitude. 
Huge of voice, vast of mouth, everlastingly in 











motion, tongue and foot, hand and brain, he THE PHI- 
held captive some of the largest English- LISTINE 
4 speaking assemblages that have ever gathered 
in the temples of our time. Following upon the 
steps of Henry Ward Beecher, he lived in a 
period wherein he stood unique, a survival of 
exuberant strength, a dean of a faculty fast fad- 
ing from this generation. Much of the Beecher 
fortune fastened itself to his career. Beecher 
had his enemies, his assailants, his scandals; 
' Talmage did not escape. The man who swayed 
i the Brooklyn Tabernacle to its very pillars was 
almost convicted of deceit, heresy and false- 
hood, and, afterwards, in England, was publicly 
accused of intemperance. This was the occasion 
for his tremendous shout: “‘ Another lie nailed!” 
} The church militant was what he never ceased 
| to represent. He clamored and fought, fought 
and clamored, for the greater light to fall upon 
the minds of the millions. His sermons, aside 
from the people they impressed directly, at first 
\ hand, went out upon the land in print until 
there were few corners of the wildest lands 
where the most benighted countryman did not 
read, weekly, a Talmage sermon. The reading 
of that Talmage sermon was for hundreds of 
thousands the single link to questions of the 
better, biblical life. God and man, church and 
prayer, came into countless American homes 
only through the sermon of Talmage. As a 
great, commanding figure, he survived into a 
period of lesser men. He was a man of iron, and 
of brass; the blare of his brazen rhetoric deaf- 
ened a world. Puny, placid reputations shrink 
before these triumphant tyrants in the world’s 
9 
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THE PHI- arena; small things, small cavils, spiteful de- 


LISTINE tractions, shrivel and disappear. There remains 





the memory of a huge, vast-bulking figure; a 
figure that kept millions at attention, and kept 
fresh and vivid to the multitude that purest 
well of English, the Bible. 





Na a issue of the Chicago 
“American,” Opie Read said, “I 
believe Fra Elbertus has more 
near, dear, personal and loving 
friends than any man in America. 
He was at the Auditorium yesterday with one 
of his sons—and what big, tall, splendid, pink- 
cheeked fellows those East Aurora boys are? 
This boy might have stood as a model for the 
Apollo of Belvidere—weighs one hundred and 
seventy, and only fifteen years old. Well, there 
was a little ovation for the Fra and Apollo: 
that is the way it is everywhere—men, women 
and children love the Fra. He has coaling sta- 
tions in every city. Yet I hear from various 
sources that he also has a goodly list of ene- 
mies.” 

Opie is not always right, and he will never be 
president, but I give the above extract because 
it will rejoice his friends to see that he is surely 
getting back to health and his pristine condition 
of pristinosity. Since Opie adopted Christian 
10 























Science, cut out the budge, and got rid of forty THE PHI- 
pounds of adipose, he has taken a new lease of LISTINE 
life—turning the dial backward. Let the joy bells 
ring out their joyfullest refrain ! 
Opie is right, no man in America has so many 
friends as I have. Never a mail arrives that 
does not bring me love letters from men and 
women, old or young, rich or poor, high or low 
—they are my own. They tell me of a sympathy 
that does not faint, and of a hope that does not 
falter: they tell of faith and trust and of the 
brotherhood of those who would live Conse- 
crated Lives. 
These friends demand nothing — they only 
seek to give. And giving much they receive 
much ¥ 
I believe there is not a city of ten thousand 
inhabitants in the United States where I could 
not go to a bank and, unintroduced, ask for five 
hundred dollars—a thousand—or what I need, 
and getits w 
There is not a railroad manager that would not 
issue me transportation on the simple hint that 
it would be acceptable. 
All good things that earth affords are brought 
and laid at my feet. 
It would be absurd to say that every one is my 
friend — comparatively speaking, I am not 
Ir 
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THE PHI- widely known—but everywhere are the Elect 
LISTINE Few who Understand. 









I express for these the things they know. Who 
are my brethren ? All those who think as I do, 
whose heads are in a certain stratum, who 
breathe the same atmosphere,—these know all 
that I know. My thoughts are theirs, and their 
thoughts are mine. We have the same feelings, 
aspirations, hopes—our destiny is one. We are 
going to the same place, so we go hand in hand. 
@ Life is a search for our own—for those whose 
hearts beat in unison with ours—who respond 
tothe same vibrations. Men are tuned toa cer- 
tain key. Those tuned to F do not respond when 
you strike D. Our own are those who are in our 
key. And when this is struck we answer back 
out of the silence. I have occasionally struck 
the key, and so mine own vibrate in sympathy 
with me. 

These are the friends who await me in every 
town, village, hamlet and city—we think alike— 
no introduction is needed, mine own shall come 
to me. They meet me at the station ; and when 
I go away they accompany me to the train, and 
we part as lovers part—looking forward to the 
time when we shall meet again. 

But if I have friends, I too have enemies: yet 
there is this difference, the friendships, for the 
12 





most part, are real, substantial and lasting. THE PHI- 
They are built on positive qualities, while the LISTINE 
enmities are a vapor that only awaits the sun- 
shine, when it will be dissipated into nothing- 
ness ww 
The friendships are built on an understanding, 
while the enmities are simply a lack of under- 
standing. 
That some of my enemies are incapable of un- 
derstanding me or any one else, time has in 
several instances proved. Five years ago aman 
ridiculed, reviled and denounced me in various 
periodicals. He was a brilliant writer, and so 
his tale of woe and fancied wrong found cred- 
ence with those who should have known better. 
His railings soon became maudlin, then gen- 
§ eral, Ere long the iron gates of Bloomingdale 
closed upon him, and then death freed him from 
the foes that his diseased brain had conjured 
forth w w 
Those who followed the case now know that 
pity should have been this man’s portion from 
the first—he mistook his best friend for an 
enemy. 
In the case of the writer just mentioned, when 
his family had him taken before the Cadi and he 
was adjudged a lunatic, part of the evidence 
that convicted him was the fact that he hada 
13 
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THE PHI- violent antipathy toward me. The poetic unities 
LISTINE seem to justify me in assuming that those who 





oppose me are mentally irresponsible. A good 
many people in my own town used to point me 
out as I passed by and touch their foreheads 
with the forefinger ominously. And they con- 
tinued to touch their foreheads until it came to 
be generally known that I had a bigger bank 
balance than any one in town, and then instead 
of explaining that I was a fool, they said I was 
a rogue. So I now hold the balance true by 
viewing all those who defame me as victims of 
temporary aberration. 

Not long ago when I gave it out to a member 
of the Sewing Circle that I was going to swear 
out writs de lunatico inquirendo against all 
those in the village who did not think as I did, 
there was a reign of hysteria in the East Aurora 
Woman’s Club, and several of our First Citi- 
zens had goose-flesh. 

But let us make distinctions: There is a differ- 
ence between hate and the cheery calumny of 
the grocery. This setter brand of defamation is 
born of a mental vacuum, touched with jeal- 
ousy. It really means little beyond the desire of 
the setter to show that he has superior insight. 
My neighbors who defame me come to me now 
and then for favors, and I go to them—even 
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when I do not need the favors, because I know THE PHI. 
they will be complimented and pleased to be LISTINE 
of service to me. 
Hate is another thing; and when you find an 
individual who indulges it, feeds upon it, and 
hugs it to his heart, he is one for whom Bloom- 
ingdale yawns. Hate is a toxin: it poisons the 
well-springs of the soul: its end is madness and 
the grave. Hate hurts most the one who hates. 
To be hated may be annoying, but to hate isa 
calamity sy And if hate is a ptomaine, good- 
will is a panacea. 
There is nothing so hygienic as friendship—to 
love and be loved means an even pulse, clear 
eyes, good digestion, sound sleep—success. 
@_ Strike the key, and at once the vibrations 
' start. All who are on your wire get the benefit; 
and this wire is a wireless wire that circles the 
globe like a Marconi cable. The way to strike 
the key is this: when you find a person who 
loves the things that you love, who is trying to 
be honest and simple and genuine; who is will- 
ing to say I do not know, and who is not so 
very good and knows it (so does not blame 
other folks), but likes to mind his own business, 
thus giving other folks an opportunity to mind 
theirs,—stand by this man. Help him wherever 
you can, encourage him and give him good 
15 
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cheer. Use your friends by being of use to 
them. A thousand little things will suggest 
themselves where you can be of service—push 
the good things along. 

Get in line with the vibrations, and when you 
feel them coming, pass them on—it is the only 
way to keep them. 

These friends of yours are everywhere, but you 
will never know it unless you sound your A. 
@ Let me say it again: no man in America is 
so blest with friends as I, and yet I heard Fred. 
Gardner of Chicago, say the same thing of 
himself. Freddie telephoned over to the Chicago 
Stock Exchange the other day and told them to 
take a holiday, ‘‘ because Fra Elbertus had come 
to town!”’ They did n’t, but Freddie did. 

Then there is Everybody’s Uncle George, Edi- 
tor of the Four Track Magazine—who ever had 
a better friend than Old 999? Think of all his 
responsibilities! and yet he has time to send 
along funny clippings, and all sorts of little 
nothings that let you know he is yours and you 
are his. He just keeps the wires warm all day 
long. Yet he is no better than Laylander of 
Cedar Falls, or George R. Brown of Little 
Rock, or Dr. Biggs of Hot Springs, or Charlie 
Brant of Everywhere, or Dr. Molar Link of 
Rochester, or Charley Prizer of Reading, or 








Louis the Lightweight of Springfield, or Judge THE PHI- 
Rosendale of Albany, or Beardshear of Ames, LISTINE 
or Col. Gobeille of Cleveland, or Pickett of 
Iowa, or Autograph Jamie of Minneapolis, or 
Dickie of the Quest, or Commodore Post of 
Battle Creek, or Revenue Dr. Roberts of Kansas 
City, or Webster Davis of Spion Kop, or Avery 
Robinson of Kentucky Traditions, or Dinkel- 
spiel Ilsley of Canajoharie or Victor Herbert 
of Pittsburg, or Johnny Campbell of Leech 
Lake, or John Brower and Opus Campbell, 
Rogues in Ordinary of Grand Rapids, or Eustis 
of the Burlington, or Judge Gaynor ot Brooklyn, 
or Sol Frolich of Lombard, or Denslow of 
Goosetown, or Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
or Architect Faville of San Francisco, or Per- 
una Stevens of Toledo, or Darwin Jones of 
Atlanta, or Flinn of the same place, or a thous- 
and others I might name. These are the Wire- 
less Boys who know things without being told, 
—psychic, sympathetie and full of faith. The 
fellows who know how to do things. They are 
in various kinds of work, and havea varying 
tankage ; but they are alike in this—they are in 
love with life, their faces are turned toward the 
East, they have faith in their fellow men, and 
they have faith in the Unseen. They have all 
stumbled at turns, but all got up and went 
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bravely forward. They are all gentle and mod- 
est, yet they are egoists and believe in them- 
selves. Each one is a Centre from which radia- 
tions of good will go out constantly. They give 
with lavish hands & hearts—generous, kindly, 
healthy men, fighting in the Cause of Liberty, 
never admitting defeat, constantly moving to 
the front, growing rich by giving. 

Get in line with their vibrations—be a Radiant 
Centre yourself—give out kindness, courtesy 
and good-cheer and these things will all come 
back to you with interest sf Sound your A, 
and let the vibrations come. And let ’em go 
—the wire is a duplex s¢ Sound your A. 


wv 

alk. WILLIAM WINTER, flound- 
ering deep in the season of his dis- 
content, applies a cold pack to the 
art of Mrs. Patrick Campbell thus: 
“ The lady is foisting on us a weak 
dilution of sentimentality, and many of us not 
knowing what to do or say, and hearing others 
declare it is grand, we straightway strike 
stained glass attitudes and declare it is grand, 
too.”  w 

William, the Lachrymose, looks back, like Lot’s 
wife, and is in danger of being turned into a 
pillar of salt. He regards Edwin Forrest and 
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Junius Brutus Booth as the greatest men who THE PHI- 
ever trod the boards. He wants deep-dyed, LISTINE 
double orotund and fierce gutteral—else ’t were 
not acting. 
When Mr. William Winter fails to see virtue 
in the art of Willard, Mansfield, Duse, Maude 
Adams, Minnie Maddern Fiske and Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, Mr. Winter merely reveals his 
own limitations, and this is not in the slightest 
degree a discredit to the persons named. 
Winter is simply too cold to feel, that’s all. 
@, The old-time barnstormer played for deaf 
people and blind people ; but the new art makes 
its appeal to men and women who think and 
feel. It suggests more than it voices. It imparts 
its subtle nuances by an art that conceals the 
art. It is reserve that wins us, not bombast: 
spirit is more than brawn, and soul is greater 
than sound. 

wv 
OMETIME ago I took occasion 
in these pages to say a Few 
Things about the three Learned 
w4| Professions—Lore, T’eology and 
a) Med’cine. One might a-thought 
that every member of the Learned Professions 
on our list (and we have thousands) would 
have up and canceled, and suddenly. A few 
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THE PHI- doctors canceled, several preachers also re- 


LISTINE solved to get along without the Choice Stuff, 








but not a lawyer flinched. However, one Kind 
Lady wrote in and said, “‘ My brother is a law- 
yer and I know he will be grieved at your un- 
warranted attack.” * * * 

That ’s it, I never saw or knew of anybody who 
was shocked or hurt by anything he saw in the 
PHILISTINE; but I have seen many people 
who were shocked because they feared some 
one else would be shocked. 

The wife of a Milwaukee lawyer wrote me that 
her husband smiled over my Scorchment, and 
said, ‘‘ The worst about Fra Elbertus is, that he 
tells the truth.” Then this good woman went 
on to say that lawyers are men and therefore 
neither good nor bad. And since I had stated 
the worst side, she wanted to mention one thing 
to their credit. Whether my correspondent’s 
point is entirely true 1 am not sure, but the 
lady puts her brief so pointedly that I submit 
it in evidence: 

Lawyers are not given to revenge and animos- 
ities. Doctors may lift an eyebrow and ask, “Is 
he a physician or a homeopath ?”’ or they may 
greet a fellow doctor with a stony stare, and call 
him “ Mister,” if they deign to speak. But law- 
yers greet all other lawyers as brothers and 
pass the snuff box, the fine cut, or the time o’ 
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day. There is nothing a lawyer so much likes THE PHI- 
as to get real chummy with other lawyers. The LISTINE 
‘ attorney who has a list of folks he does not 
speak to, is a very mean, little, insignificant 
and poor lawyer. In fact, he is like that lawyer 
whom St. Peter admitted through the Pearly 
Gates, and when called to account for his lapse, 
St. Peter defended himself by saying, ‘“‘He 
really is not a lawyer at all—he only thinks he 
is one.” 


e 
ee reras|OT long ago at a County Seat in 
\ (77 ~< 
Aw aN Southern Indiana I changed cars, 
APESIs 
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Z tw}, and having a couple of hours 
ANS to spare I dropped in the Court 
EX House. 

A trial was in progress, and I sat among the 
farmers and took it in. The attorney for the 
plaintiff was a Choice Specimen—about the 
last of his race, and like the dodo and chamy- 
dotherium will soon become obsolete, and be 
known no more of men. 

This lawyer bullyragged the witnesses, sought 
to hoodwink the judge, and when it came his 
turn to sum up he put forth an heroic effort to 
befog the jury. 

He was amusing, but not convincing. In his 
speech he dealt in abuse and invective ; and he 
gulped icewater every few minutes. Finally he 
shifted out into metaphor, hyperbole, personifi- 
a5 
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THE PHI- cation, antithesis, apostrophe, comparison, in- 


LISTINE terrogation and exposition. 








The judge grew tired and I saw was not listen- 
ing ; the jury began to shift their cuds, and gaze 
vacantly into space. I had n’t followed the issue 
far enough to understand it, but I felt that this 
lawyer had no cause. At last he sat down and 
mopped a very round, red face. 

A slim little fellow, very young, arose on the 
other side and spoke for ten minutes in a low 
voice and in a very moderate way. He got right 
down to the issue and analyzed it, and to me it 
seemed all very simple and plain. 

Evidently it was plain to the judge, for he 
calmly ordered the jury to find for the defend- 
ant ; and they did so without leaving their seats. 
@ The crier dismissed the court. 

After I got out in the air I could not shake off 
the impressions of that court room. The issue at 
stake had been trifling, comparatively, but I 
could not get it out of my mind that I had wit- 
nessed something that symboled an epoch. 
There is now no use for the rampant, rambunc- 
tious and browbeating attorney. Even a jury in 
the back woods takes his measure. The suc- 
cessful lawyer now is the one who can quietly 
sift and weigh: and who lubricates the wheels 
of existence, instead of blocking them. He is a 
22 








business man and helps things on. He works THE PHI- 

for harmony and peace, rather than for discord LISTINE 
' and noisy contention. And his fee is in propor- 

tion to his usefulness, not his uselessness. 

We want the best, and the man who serves 

our interests we will pay. Litigation is costly, 

even outside of lawyers’ fees—it is content of 

mind we want. Peace is precious. And the law- 

yer who will help us tie up the loose ends and 

make all secure we will pay. Five hundred dol- 

lars for a day’s work? It is nothing—dozens of 

lawyers in every city receive such fees. And the 

lawyers who receive the largest fees are those 

whose names rarely get into the papers. That 

man who drew the papers for the Steel Trust, 

got a fee of an even million dollars for his 

trouble—bless me! I really can’t think of his 

name! 


FROWSLED, towsled, greasy 
and shiny One, in battered dinky 
derby and. tightly buttoned Prince 
Albert, blew in the Shop the other 
day, and greeted me effusively. 
He was one of the Elect, he said, temporarily 
reduced and slightly disfigured by too much 
contact with a cold and cruel world. He glibly 
explained these things, although he needed 
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THE PHI- not, for life writes its record on the face, and 


LISTINE the record in this case was writ large. 








Society was all wrong—the rich were getting 
richer, the poor poorer—merit was never con- 
sidered, all things went by favoritism—my 
friend longed for the Ideal Life. I started to say 
something, but the Lubricated One shut me off 
with the gracious wave of a hand unmanicured. 
“Oh, never mind that,” said he, “I anticipate 
you—you were going to say that the Ideal Life 
is an iridescent dream, and that all the East 
Aurora there is, is the East Aurora that one 
carries in his own breast. Truth, truth, shining 
truth, but you see I brought my East Aurora 
with me—my heart is right—I believe in the 
Brotherhood of Man!” 

“And you have no money?” I mused aloud, 
trying to gain time to formulate a Scheme. 

** Money—money ? Have I money ? Why, Com- 
rade, I am a feather! I trust I am in time for 
the quarterly dividend!” 

“Yes,” he continued, “and I never could have 
reached this Haven of Rest—I mean Work— 
were it not for Col. Smith of Cleveland—A. J. 
—great fellow, is n’t he? He gave me a ticket 
here. Where ’s Ali Baba? I think Ill have him 
take me over to the Phalanstery and get a bite 
of something before I go to work. ‘ You can take 
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no joy in your tasks if you are on half rations,’ THE PHI- 
‘ William Morris used to say, and wisely say. LISTINE 
Ali Baba, he’s the man I want to see!” 
“There he is,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ out there on that 
wagon with the spotted pony, and the load of 
mail bags.” I walked to the door, arm in arm, 
with my new found friend, and as we reached 
the steps I pressed a big silver dollar in his 
palm and called, ‘‘Oh, Baba, one moment, 
please—here is a gentleman going to Buffalo. 
He wants to catch the Four O’clock Train!” 
@ Baba reached out a big calloused hand, and 
gave the fellow a lift to the top of the mail 
bags. 
‘Hold on,” called the Elect One, “just a sec- 
ond!” 
He flashed out one of Dr. Pierce’s Ladies Cal- 
endars and the stub of a pencil and began to 
write most vigorously, just as Richard Mans- 
field writes a letter on the stage. 
“It’s the little accommodation, you know—I 
always keep track of these things—I ’ll return 
the amount in a day or two—so long!” 
We shook hands warmly. 
“Give my regards to Col. Smith when you see 
him,” I said, as the wagon moved away. 
‘That I will!’’ called the passenger astride of 
the mail bags—‘“‘that I will—he’s our kind, is 
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THE PHI. the Colonel—so long!” And he lifted the bat- 
LISTINE tered derby with a flourish that symboled sin- 


cerity, respect, good will, and told of the brother- 
hood of man sg I now hear that the Frowsy 
One has given a not wholly complimentary lec- 
ture on “ The Roycrofters as I Found Them.” 


) MAN is Sesion only on account of 
great things which he has done 
and can do. He is great for what 
he is, not for what he is not. And 
| since no man is perfect, and even 
the greatest and best of men is only part of a 
man, we must judge men at their best and not 
their worst. 

There seems to be a hot simoon of disparage- 
ment in the literary air. Note how Henley has 
sought to belittle his life-long friend, Robert 
Louis, great and good. Then here comes the 
pack yelping on the heels of Eugene Field with 
many explanations to the effect that he was a 
weakling, and guilty of this, that and the other, 
beside living in Chicago and having hitched his 
wagon to the Kansas City “‘Star.”” Then there 
was an item that Ernest Thompson-Seton had 
been arrested for shooting governors in Ken- 
tucky during the close season; and while five 
hundred newspapers printed the libel against 
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Mr. Seton, I have so far been able to find only THE PHI- 
‘ one publication that printed the refutation. And LISTINE 
how about the hot shot for Huxley served by 
Hamlin Whidden! 
As for Rudyard Kipling there is no denying the 
fact that he is today the strongest and most in- 
dependent note in English literature. The dar- 
ing insouciance of the man has given courage 
to every living writer. Not one of us but has 
been touched and tinted by his masterly style. 
He has given us courage, yes, he has given us 
courage to jeer, hoot and defame him. When 
he was chased by a crazy brother-in-law with a 
rifle and a grievance, how we all assumed that 
the brother-in-law was in the right; and when 
we tried to get the range on the man who wrote 
“Gunga Din” and “Tomlinson of Berkeley 
Square,” with our little rhetorical popguns, we 
were obliged to go to Kipling for ammunition. 
For note how the telling words, the words that 
burn, and the sentences that leap and bound 
were lifted bodily—taken by force—from “Sol- 
diers Three.” 
That was a great man who achieved immortal- 
ity by firing the Alexandrian Library ; one Green 
lives in history solely because he accused 
Shakespeare of being a plagiarist, declaring 
that the author of Hamlet plumed himself with 
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borrowed feathers; a Dutch burghermaster 
linked his name with that of Rembrandt by for- 
bidding that any Rembrandt pictures be hung 
in the town hall of Amsterdam; with the name 
of Lincoln goes that of John Wilkes Booth; 
close behind Garfield dodging the condemna- 
tion of mankind ambles the shade of Charles 
J. Guiteau ; Henley is in danger of having his 
name linked to that of Robert Louis to his 
eternal discredit; the name of Joshua Smith- 
kins of Plano, Illinois, may live in literature 
solely because he reviled Eugene Field, and 
there is a whole round of us who belong to the 
wolf pack whose only claim to distinction may 
be that we reviled, ridiculed and attempted to 
belittle Mowgli, who set us all a literary pace 
that we may never hope to equal. 

‘There must be a lot of good in that man,” 
said Grace Duffie Boylan, “otherwise people 
would not be so interested in scandalizing him.” 





F you “ean any one of those 
cheery old maxims upon which 
we were brought up, and examine 
it closely, you will find that to get 
7 the Truth you just have to turn 
t t’ other end to. 

«In time of peace prepare for war.” That sounds 
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plausible, but it is very bad advice either fora THE PHI- 
nation or an individual. The nation that pre- LISTINE 
pares for war will sooner or later have war. We 

get just anything we prepare for, and we get 

nothing else. Everything that happens is a se- 

quence: this happened today because you did 

that yesterday. Just so long as nations prepare 

for war, men will cry, ‘‘Peace, peace!” and 

there will be no peace. Why should the United 

States prepare for war ?—there are better things 

for which to prepare. Four hundred million 

dollars in preparing for war, and two hundred 

millions for the entire public school system of 

America! Twice as much a year for war as for 

education. 

Let us prepare for peace. 





: RACIOUS sake! don’t call him 
“Mr. Sheedy” or “ Patrick” un- 
less you want to insult him. Just 
call him plain Pat. 

Pat is known and respected among 
strong men the round world over, simply be- 
cause he tells the truth and stands by his friends. 
Is n’t it a queer comment on humanity that any 
one man should be famous just because he is 
loyal and on the level ? 

Pat Sheedy is an Honest Man—there are not 
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THE PHI- very many of us.I do not have to prove that 
LISTINE Pat is honest: he acknowledges it himself. Pat 
says that when he can make more money ] 
through trickery than by being honest he will | 
change his policy. i 
, Pat’s parents designed him for the ministry, 
f and he entered college with the intent of be- 
t coming a Presbyterian clergyman. Had he con- 
/ tinued in his ambition he would have been an 
Ornament to the Profession. 
The reason Pat changed his mind about his 
! Call was that the more he considered the mat- 
if ter the more sure he was that there was some- 
in thing to be said on both sides. 
} ‘‘ Had I been a preacher,” he once said to me, 
} “I would have had to toot eternally for Heaven, 
and that I could not conscientiously do—my 
: desire has always been to be an honest man. 
Now Heaven is all right so far as climate is 
concerned, but for good society you will have 
to go to Hell.” 


ZaAlAMMY &e Artist, who is an ex- 
cellent young man and virtuous, 
is slightly absent-minded. 

4} Once upon a time, full many years 
[3] ago, Sammy lived in Philadelphia, 
where Le the houses have jmarble steps and 
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white shutters s¢ Sammy boarded at a house 
that had marble steps and white shutters. 

One night Sammy was out to a Saengerfest 
Katzenjammer, and when he started for home 
it was nearly eleven o’clock, which is very late 
in Philadelphia. 

Sammy got back in the neighborhood of his 
boarding house, but wasn’t quite sure about 
the house. So he decided to ring a door bell and 
make inquiries. 

He rang the door bell and finally a woman 
stuck her head out of an upstairs window, and 
called, ‘‘Who’s there ?”’ 

** Does Sammy the Artist board here ?”’ wasthe 
inquiry. 

“Yes, he boards here, but he has n’t got home 
yet.” 

“Oh, well, never mind—just tell him a gentle- 
man called. I'll see him in the morning.” 

And Sammy went his way. 





wv 
= |£T me see—let me see! 
I want to know—I want to know! 
@ These are Old Woman sayings, 
but they represent very great 
truths. We want to see, and we 
want to know. There are no better prayers than 
the petition for insight and the prayer for 
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knowledge. And if we really do wish to see, and 
if we really desire to know, we shall both see 


and know. 
te 


T has been authoritatively settled 
that the bottle of wine broken by 
Miss Roosevelt in christening the 
‘* Meteor” was Vin Mariani. 





I will not ask that you nor you approve. The 
wild thyme is itself nor asks consent of rose 
nor reed. 

It is well to make hay while the sun shines; 
but if the sun should shine all the time you 
would never make hay. 


The average craftsman is quite content to copy 
the designs of others; therefore he never be- 
comes an artist, for art is self-expression. 


To know that man is greater than his acts—to 
believe in him in spite of his wrong-doing—this 
is to love God whom we have not seen. 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall revile you ”’— 
The man had great insight who said that. In- 
sight did I say? He had lived. 
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Doctor Talks About Food 


It is often the case that doctors themselves drift into 
bad habits of food and drink although they know bet- 
ter, but doctors are human you know like the rest of 
us, but when they get into trouble they generally 
know better how to get out of it, and the “food 
route” is a common one among them. 


Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind., concluded that coffee 
and badly selected food was the cause of his stomach 
trouble and his loss of weight from 184 pounds to 153 
pounds with nerves impaired and general nervous 
break-down. 


He did not give coffee up at once but began the use of 
Grape-Nuts and says, “ Within a month I could see a 
wonderful change had taken place due to the use of the 
new food. I decided to give up coffee and use Postum 
in its place. So regularly for a time I have been on a 
breakfast made up of Grape-Nuts, a little graham 
bread, and Postum Food Coffee. My weight has in- 
creased to 174 pounds, my stomach trouble has en- 


tirely gone and my mind is clear and vigorous as ever, 
Wishing you every success I beg to assure you of my 
warm appreciation of Grape-Nuts and Postum.” 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


JAMES R. HAYES 
CHAS. A. BRANT 
Proprietors 


RCIA HS 
Key 
SIONS 


It is believed that the PARK 
HOTEL is now as complete 
in its appointments as any 
hostelry in America. Its man- 
agers know what the Best Peo- 
ple want, and they supply it. 
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Mr. HAYES was formerly of the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac; and Mr. 
BRANT was Superintendent of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago. 

















Want to know everything possible about any- 
thing ? 

Want to save time, hard work, wearying re- 
search ? 





Want to save money? 

Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situ- 
ation ? 

Want to compile 2 scrap-book on a special sub- 
ject, scientific, dramatic, biographic, political, 
social, financial, commercial, historic, econ- 
omic, or otherwise? 

Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech 
in a debating club or elsewhere ; paper or essay 


in a literary club, or anything of that nature ? 
Want to know anything that is said of you, or 
anyone else, in print or pictures? 

Want to keep yourself up-to-date in anything ? 
The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical 
and perfect way is to secure the services of 


THE UNITED STATES 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
SRS a a ee a a a ae ae a a a ae ae ae 
Send for our Booklet 



































The New Home of 
Dorflinger 


Glassware 


3 and 5 


West 1 gth Street 


Corner Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Dorflinger glassware is also at 
home in the shops of the best 
dealers throughout the country. 























Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 





N Roycroft paper; 
all “tall copies,” & 

printed from the William 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. - 
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printers & Publishers 


Are invited to call at the NEW 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
imum rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 


258 BROADWAY, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY. MONADNOCEK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 57 BHOE LANE, LONDON 






































@ List of Good Books 
FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 








ONLY A FEW COPIES OF EACH 








MAUD $2.00 
THE GOLDEN RIVER _ 2.00 
WILL O’ THE MILL 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
POE’S POEMS 2.50 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 

LETE 2.00 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 

cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vols. 
XI, XII, XIII & XIV each 1.00 


THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 

















oO” little magazine “ACTION AND UTTER 
ANCE” contains matter of interest to speakers, 
readers and actors. One dollar a year. Sample copy 
free to all Philistines. Published by 

The New York School of Expression 

Chartered by the Regents of the University. 
TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, Principals, 
318 West Fifty-seventh Street. 


Our summer school will be held at Monteagle, Tenn. 





E have for sale a few back 
numbers of LITTLE JOUR 
NEYS bound right solidly 
in boards, leather backs, ad- 
vertisements & covers bound in com- 
plete, six numbers in a volume, as 











follows: 
Volume Six 
MORRIS BROWNING TENNYSON 
BURNS MILTON JOHNSON 
Volume Seven 


MACAULAY BYRON ADDISON 
SOUTHEY COLERIDGE - DISRAELI 


Volume Eight 


WAGNER PAGANINI CHOPIN 
MOZART BACH MENDELSSOHN 


Volume Nine 
LISZT BEETHOVEN HANDEL 
VERDI SCHUMANN BRAHMS 
The price of these books (for the present) is 
Two Dollars each. Address 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 














Little Journeys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 





' On hand-made paper, each bound in 
Limp Chamois, silk lined, with silk 
marker, frontispiece portrait, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
theautho =~wrwwrwwww 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers,. 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erié Co., New York 
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THE ARTICLE ON 


Written by Fra Elbertus 
and published in the November issue of the 
PHILISTINE, caused all extra copies of that 
number of the magazine to be right shortly 
exhausted. In response to the continued de- 
mand we have now reprinted the article, 
amended and slightly enlarged, in the form of 
a rather Pleasant Little Book. It is on Dickin- 
son Hand-Made, frontispiece portrait of “Old 
John ”—good and true—and reproduction of 
MSS. on Japan Vellum, bound solidly in boards. 
The consideration, say Two Dollars per book, 


| while they last. Twelve copies are being hand 


illumined, and will be specially bound in full 
Levant, price Fifteen Dollars each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
who are at East Aurora, N. Y. 























The Golfer 


The oldest golf publication 
in America. 


A handsomely illustrated 
monthly magazine devoted 
to the royal game. 


Three dollars a year. Send 


for sample copy. 


The Golfer 


116 Nassau Street, New York 











Special 


We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 
ed, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 


Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 





























THE ROYCROFT 





TARIFF FOR TRANSIENTS 





MEALS (such as they are), Thirty- 
five Cents. 


LODGING, Fifty Cents. 
BOARD & LODGING by the week, 
say Seven Dollars. 


If parties of a dozen or more are to come, it is 
well to telegraph ahead to the Bursar, so ac- 
commodations can be secured. 


BACK NUMBERS 


of the Puitistine—Vols. Eleven, 
Twelve, Thirteen & Fourteen, only, 
bound solidly in boards, leather 
backs (ads and covers all bound 
in) One Dollar each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 











oe 


TSN ae Pelee 





Your Summer Vacation in the woods of Canada 
Life is simple there, and all the things you need 
are good and cheap. And as for fish they are 
just waiting for you! 


The Grand Trunk Railway 


Reaches the best camping places in the Domin- 
ion. If you want information as to routes, fares * 
and accommodations, address 


G. FT. BELLE, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 





Is new, unique, classic. Tells how to kill fear, control 
the emotions and thoughts and radiate health and 
happiness. Elizabeth Towne wrote it, and sells it for 
Twenty-five cents. 


Is the brightest, whitest, trimmest of 8-page papers 
for those who think and Do Things. Elizabeth Towne 
edits it, and you get twelve numbers for Fifty cents. 
SEND Fifty cents NOW, and you may have both the 
book, and paper for a year. Address 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 13; 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















The Ropcrofters 


Are as earnest in sport as in every- 
thing else, and at East Aurora it is 
not all work and no play, knowing 
well that a sound body makes asound 
mind; Whether they are to take part 
in any competition or to exercise for 
pleasure, they know it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to get the most 
out of it, that the standard official 
articles be used. That’s why Spalding 
trade-mark articles are used at East 
Aurora. 


The competing athlete, the man or 


boy that seeks health and recreation 
through outdoor exercises should see 
that -whatever he purchases in the 
athletic line bears the Spalding trade- 
mark, 

Handsome illustrated catalogue sent 
free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
































THERE IS NO | 
CHARITY EQUAL 
TO THE 
CHARITY THAT 
IS 
CHARITABLE 
TO THE 


UNCHARITABLE 
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